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With the Chosen Contingent in Siberia,—II. 


Dinner with the American Soldiers. 


By Miss D. M. BATTLES. 


The soldiers at our American barracks invit 
ed us for dinner. We thought it would be in- 
teresting indeed to see how our private soldiers 
live, so accepted. The soldiers were like 
younger brothers, most of them not more than 
twenty-one years old. They took so much 
pride in showing off their park, and its con- 
tents; they told us all about their guns, how to 
put them together and how to shoot, just like 
any boy. 

When they came to Harbin they found a 
large building, which had formerly been the 
barracks of the Bolsheviki. It was a great 
barnlike structure. On one wall was a huge 
icon behind an altar. They had cleaned the 
building and had their cots arranged about the 
room in perfect order. 

_. The dinner was interesting for we had to 
eat in soldier’s style, however we were not 
compelled to eat as fast. We were given 
dishes from the soldier’s kit, it consisted of a 
huge cup, a knife, fork and spoon and a 
covered dish the lid of which made a plate. 
We balanced these many things on our various 


fingers, formed a line and marched up for our 
portions. The cooks, some of their own boys 
had prepared a delicious dinner. On our plate 
was put bread, butter and apple sauce, in 
the dish mashed potatoes, a slice of roast 
beef and gravy and in the cup coffee. We 
carried all this to a table and sat on benches. 
On the table we found salt, pepper, sugar 
and milk. For dessert real chocolate cake was 
passed. 

After the dinner was over each soldier car- 
ried his dishes away, scraped, washed and dried 
them. After that they took them to the 
corporal for inspection then returned them to 
their kit. Although the government only allow- 
ed something like thirty cents a day per soldier 
for food, they had a very good menu and we 
enjoyed the real American taste. 

OuR TRIP WEST. 

War times made it almost impossible to push 
things, ten days were lost trying to get cars to 
make up a proper train. Late one night some 
Russian officers came into Harbin with a 
second class car, the chief of our party tried 
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to get it for he was anxious that we be made 
as comfortable as -possible on our long trip. 
The Russians refused to give it up, so the chief 
told them if they wanted it to take it, if they 
didn’t he would come in half an hour and oc- 
cupy it. And so he did, he put two American 
soldiers on guard then, came to our home at 
two in the morning, and told us to be ready 
with our baggage on the train by six o’clock. 
We were too excited to sleep, so spent the 
rest of the night packing the remainder of our 
baggage and in the early frosty morning before 
daylight went to the station. The car was ours, 
possession is nine-tenths of the law, they say. 
We occupied, but we did not take it by force, it 
is against American policy. However that is the 
way many cars were taken, and often there 
was much excitement about the stations, even 
shooting. After attaching a dinner, and ar- 
ranging the final business we started on our 
westward trip at 11:30 A. mM. October 29th. 
Altho’ we were made very comfortably 
everything showed evidence of disorder and 
confusion of war times. The beautiful Trans- 
Siberian cars were dirty and in a run down 
condition; the bullet holes and broken glass 
showed that our car had been fired on at some 
time. We beat our upholstering and washed 
and the windows and woodwork in our com- 
partment sprinkled insect powder about our 
berth. The electric light system was out of 
commission and we used candles throughout 
our whole trip across the country. Most of the 
cars were in need of repair and we travelled 
slowly. However it was remarkable that after 
four years of war and a time of revolution that 
the railroad was still in such good condition. 
Our trip was filled with most interesting 
things. The scenery along the way was 
superb and varied. We passed through great 
plains on which were herds of cattle, horses 
and camels; again we passed through birch 
forests. The beauty of these birch and ever- 
green forests covered with snow as we saw 
them was beyond description. Again the scenery 
was changed into beautiful wooded mountains. 
We crossed many rivers all of which have 


.and Austrian prisoners. 
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their outlet in the Arctic Ocean. Lake 
Baikal with its-greenest of green waters was 
a fascination. As we proceeded along our trip 
we saw many evidences of the distructiveness 
of war, there were blown up, bridges, burned 
boats, burned buildings and many buildings 
filled with bullet holes. And in the close 
smelly stations there were always to be seen 
poor refugees huddled together munching 
their bits of black bread, we also saw many 
wounded soldiers on the streets. 

At every station we stopped there were 
sheds with booths of food supplies, to accomo- 
date travelers. Oné could buy butter, cheese, | 
milk, bread and hot prepared meats. 

At Olovianna, we saw the beautiful bridge 
that the Bolshevicki had blown up. It wasa 
massive iron structure stretching over the Onan 
river, and was left in almost complete ruins. 
Our train passed very slowly over a temporary 
bridge that had been built near the water. 

Chita, where we arrived November 2nd, we 
had afew hoursto wait, so walked through 
the city and visited a beautiful Greek Catholic 
Cathedral. Chita was of considerably interest 
because here was located some of the large 
German prison camps. As we were standing 
on the tracts, the train that pulled up next to 
ours contained over a hundred German, Turk 
They were not richly 
but warmly clothed and told us that they had 
plenty to eat. As they walked about the plat- 
form we talked to them. They had been 
prisoners for four years and knew nothing of 
their families and home. When we told them 
that Germany was weakening and was retreat- 
ing ten miles a day (the news at that time) 
they wouldn’t believe it. One German who 
had been a bookkeeper, spoke English very — 
well. We talked to him for a while, then one 
of the nurses gave him some newspapers with 
the latest news. He seemed very grateful for 


-something to read. The Germans seemed still 


to retain their pride, for while I was taking 
some “snaps” a German was heard to say, “Let — 
the Turks and Austrians be in that picture not, 
a German.” 
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As we went on from here our scenery 
turned into beautiful rocky mountains cover- 
ed with forests and in the midst of these we 
came upon Lake Baikal which the Mongolians 
call Rich Lake. The water of the lake was a 
beautiful green and we could see the pictures- 
que mountains on the opposite side. This lake 
is said to be forty miles long and eighteen to 
_ fifty-six miles wide and the deepest in the 
- world. 

As we approached the lake we passed 
through a series of forty-one tunnels, the last 
of which had at one time been blown up by the 
Bolsheviki to obstruct the march of the 
Czechs. It was here that Gen. Geida made his 
reputation. It is said of him that he made no 
one his confidant and carried out some of his 
greatest feats by sending his men out under 
sealed orders, to be opened only after reaching 
_eertain points. On this occasion he passed 
word out among his men that if the Bolsheviki 
did not make it possible to pass” through the 
tunnel, they would soon all starve to death. 
The news spread among the men, it was taken 
up by the the spies and carried to the Bolshe- 
vicki, who believed that everything was in 
their own hands. They drew up in array for 
battle and with jubilant band music marched 
down uponthe Czechs. Gen. Geida was pre- 
pared, the body of men he left to meet the at- 
tack began to retreat, and the Bolshevicki rush- 
ed madly after them. As they ran into the valley 
the Czechs from two hillsides closed in upon 
them, and the result was anawful slaughter of 
Bolsheviki with their German leaders. From 
there the Czechs pushed on too Vladivos- 
tock clearing out the Bolsheviki as they went 
and gaining the respect of the Russian people. 

On Lake Baikal is the city of Baikal. Here 
again was a place of interest, for at the 
beginning of the tunnels the Bolsheviki had 
accumulated explosives enough to blow up the 
forty-one tunnels. The Czechs instead of fol- 
lowing the railroad around Lake Baikal, seized 
a ferry, crossed over to Baikal and blew up the 
cars of explosives. Had the Bolsheviki suc- 
ceeded in blowing up the tunnels, it would 
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have taken three years to have cleared them out. 

At Irkutsk, where we arrived November 4, we 
remained a day, so had an opportunity of see- 
ing this city, parts of which showed the awful 
sears of war. Irkutsk is situated on the right 
bank of the Angara river. The water of this 
river was green and noticeably clear, as we 
stood on the bridge and looked down we could 
see to the bottom of the stream. We visited 
the Museum of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society. It contained a great many 
interesting specimens and relics, but like so 
many other things in Siberia the whole museum 
had a run-down and unkept appearance. It, 
too, had been the victim of war, the outside of 
the building had been completely marred by 
bullet holes, inside we could see where the 
bullets had cut through cases, destroying 
specimens and a statue that stood at the head 
of the stairs was being repaired. We also visit- 
ed the Cathedral of the Virgin of Kazan, a 
Greek Catholic Cathedral. It was a large 
modern building with five green domes. In- 
side, the domes and walls were decorated with 
large paintings of Saints and Biblical stories. 
The front was profusely decorated, with large 
gilt frames around the pictures and its many 
brass candlesticks. It was a Russian holiday 
and services were being held. The priest ina 
beautiful robe stood with his back to the peo- 
ple facing the East, conducting the services, 
while a chorus of male voices responded with 
rhythmical chants. There were no seats in 
the Cathedral, the people stood during the sery- 
ice. They crossed themselves many times 
and from time to time knelt and touched their 
heads to the floor. 

As we walked about the street we found 
many buildings in complete ruin and were sur- 
prised to find the walls of such buildings as 
schools, hospitals and museums filled with 
bullet holes. The bridge crossing the river 
also contained many bullet holes, and a partial- 
ly burnt boat stood near the bank. The whole 
city showed the destructive results of war. The 
Bolsheviki, while they didn’t know what they 
were doing it for, did something. 
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At Tigar, we took a branch line to Tomsk to 
investigate conditions, as there was some 
thought of organizing a hospital there. Here 
we had a day, which we took in seeing the 
city. Tomsk was the most beautiful city we 
had seen, it was noted for its large university, 
the only one in Siberia. We visited the 
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markets, the shops and cathedrals, we also had 
our first sleigh ride. We had seen the sleighs 
for days from our car window, but had not — 
stopped long enough at any station to have a 
ride. The base hospital there, was not decid- 
ed on, so we went on to Omsk arriving Novem- 
ber 10th. 


The Relation of Prayer to Healing. 


By R. T. COIT. 


I was sitting some time ago in the office of 
a prominent dentist, when a godly minister 
came in and asked that one of his jaw teeth be 
pulled, as he could stand the pain no longer. 
His face was badly swollen and he has spent 
several nights in suffering. The dentist ex- 
tracted the tooth and relieved the pain, but 
after he had departed, he remarked to me, 
that it was sucha pity that the minister who 
had just left, had not taken his advice a year 
ago, and come in and had the tooth treated, as 
he urged him then to do, but he had refused, 
saying God had power to heal it, and he would 
rely on prayer alone. 

I said to my friend the dentist, that this god- 
ly man, it seemed to me, was making a great 
mistake in his conception of God’s ways of 
working and of answering prayer. That all 
the skill of a dentist, or of a doctor, did not 
originate with them, but was the gift of God, 
and was a gift of the Spirit for the benefit of 
men, and that God expected us to use all the 
means He had given us, and all the knowledge 
we could attain through His guidance, humbly 
and thankfully recognizing that they were of 
Him and from Him, and give Him the glory. 
And not only did He expect us to use our high- 
est knowledge and the best skill of others, but 
He commanded us to ask Him in the prayer of 
faith, that He would be pleased to bless all 
these means He had given, and that wherein 
they fell short, that He would be pleased to 
heal by the direct power of the Holy Spirit, if 
thereby His glory and our highest good might 
be obtained. And that if for any cause we 


neglected the means at our disposal, we were 
going contrary to light and His revealed will, 
to rely solely on prayer. 

In reading the New Testament, one is struck 
with the fact that Christ when he was here on 
earth, at no time did for a man, what the man 
could do for himself, but always commanded 
that what was possible to man, first be done. 
He used means at times, and sometimes 
wrought directly, but in no instance doI re- 
call that He did for one, what that one could 
do for themselves. He could have rolled away 
the stone from the door of the sepulcher in 
raising Lazarus, or loosed his grave clothes 
afterwards, but He commanded those standing 
by to do both. The blind man on whose eyes 
He put clay, was commanded to “go and wash 
in the pool’, etc. 

We make a great mistake, it seems to me, 
when we separate God outside from God in- 
side. God does not dwell apart, but “in Him 
we live and move and have our being.’ He 
does dwell above and we may approach Him 
by way of the throne of Grace, but He also 
dwells within by His Holy Spirit, and every 
thing that we have is His gift. In man’s ex- 
tremity, God is often pleased to use very hum- 
ble means, as the rod in the hand of Moses, 
or the needle of Dorcas, but He also expects us 
to use our best. 

There are many cases, I am assured, of direct 
Divine healing, where the best science can do, 
is powerless, or more often in cases where hu- 
man aid cannot reach one and we are thrown 
back on praying for direct Divine aid. Such 
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instances will naturally be more prevalent on 
the foreign field, andin places where man 
has no power to aid himself. In such cases I 
would have no hesitation in asking God in 
faith, to be pleased to heal direct by His Holy 
Spirit, believing that He certainly would, if 
thereby His glory would be enhanced. There 
would be nothing strange or unnatural, or un- 
scientific about it, if He be indeed a Father and 
I his child. 

In the case of my own wife, when she lay at 
death’s door, just after a week’s nursing of our 
two children who died, and a week of the same 
illness herself, three physicians had done all 
that modern skill could do and still held out no 
hope, yet in answer to the fervent and united 
prayers of missionaries in many ‘tations, and 
the native brethren, He was pleased to use this 
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means for her recovery, and do what medicine 
alone had no power to do, stay directly the 
fatal trouble, in answer to the prayer of faith. I 
am satisfied that in my own case, my rapid re- 
covery froma bad case of sprue, was partly 
due to the obedience to the human instrument, 
and partly direct healing in answer to prayer. 

There are times when it is not best for us, 
or not for His glory, that we should be healed, 
and in such cases, we must say with Paul, 
“Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in 
my infirmity, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me.” 

This in brief is what I conceive to be the 
true relation of prayer to healing and of our 
attitude to all rightful means. Let us ‘“‘in All 
our ways acknowledge Him and He will direct 
our paths.” 3 


Marriage Questions in Chosen. 


By CHARLES ALLEN CLARK. 


Marriage questions are among the most dif- 
ficult that come to pastors in Korea. In ex- 
amining people for baptism, I do not think it 
is an exaggeration to say that there is some 
irregularity, which one could find by search- 
ing, in about one out of every four marrages. 
Wives run away and marry again elsewhere. 
Husbands send their wives back to their 
homes and marry again. One man in my ter- 
ritory, to my knowledge has had six wives. 
Of course, he was long since expelled, but he 
claims to be a Christian in his mind. 

You cannot ascertain about these things by 
simply asking one question. About the only 
question they cannot evade is to ask the man 
“Ts this wife that you have she whom you 
married in childhood by the legal ceremony ? 
Even then they can often avoid a straight 
out answer. The Koreans never endorsed any 
of these irregular relations. The children of 
the lawful wife always, in the olden days, 
used low talk to the children of a concubine 
even though they were theirelders. Everyone 


recognized the immorality of having two 
wives, and deplored it. 

When I first came to Korea, I used to probe 
deeply into these matters and try hard to get 
them straightened out. Perhaps I have grown 
wiser with age, or perhaps I have become cal- 
loused, for now I have come to the conclusion 
that the less one stirs up some things the bet- 
ter it is for all concerned. Recent irregu- 
larities of course we do not condone and any 
irregularities after a man has become a Christ- 
ian are never allowed for a moment, but 
matters over ten years old, when possible, we 
consider are better left alone. 

Here is a sample of two exactly similar cases 
that have come to me personally to be settled. 
Thirty years ago the young wife of a man died 
and he took to himself as his second wife a 
widow. Widows were at that time not alloweda 
wedding ceremony so that it was simply a 
common law marriage; but if the man had died, 
the woman would have inherited all of his 
property. After five years, in which no chil- 
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dren were born to them, the man and wife 
decided that he should take a No. 2 wife, a 
young girl, that they might have children to 
worship their ancestral tablets. They did so, 
the legal marriage ceremony being used. 
Two children were born and have grown up. 
For 25 years all lived together happily. Then 
they all became Christians and applied for 
baptism. It was refused of course because of 
- their tangled relations. Then the man and 
both wives came to me and agreed to let me 
settle which wife should be put away. I said 
at once that the older wife was the real wife 
as she was there first, but all of my leaders 
said No! that she had had no marriage cere- 
mony and that the younger wife having had 
the ceremony was the real wife. The man 
had been living with the younger wife for 25 
years and had had no relations with the older 
wife for 20. ~The children were all the child- 
_ ren of the yonnger wife. How would you 
have untangled a puzzle like that? Such is 
just a sample of what often used to come up. 

Sometimes men having two wives, when 
they became Christians, saw an opportunity to 
unload their responsibility for the support of 
half of their households and tried to dismiss 
one wife summarily from their homes. Ko- 
rean custom did not allow such things and we 
always insisted that, though the woman be 
sent away, she must be given her share of the 
property that she might not starve. 

From 1901 to 1904 the Presbyterian Council 
conducted a wide correspondence upon this 
matter with missionaries all over the world, 
and in 1904 announced the following rules to 
govern these matters :— 

1. Those living in improper marriage re- 
lations shall not be accepted for baptism un- 
til. those relations have been properly adjusted. 
If any have been unwittingly baptised who 
are living in improper relations, they must be 
disciplined until they correct those relations. 

2. Adultery is the only ground for divorce 
that can be recognized by the church. Those 
getting divorces for other reasons shall be 
suspended from church membership. 
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3. Marriage with unbelievers is sin. : 

4. When it is impossible to change the 
status of the applicants, they shall be kept un- 
der suspension indefinitely or in the catechu- 
menate. 

Since then from time to time, the Korean 
General Assembly has taken various actions 
which are the law under which the church is 
now worklng. They are as follows :— 

1. Marriage shall not be contracted with 
unbelievers. 

2. Marriages must be discussed with the 
local pastors or helpers. 

8. The taking into the household of child- 
ren to be raised for future sons-in-law or 
daughters-in-law is forbidden. 

4, The minimum age for marriages shall be 
15 full years for a girl and 17 full years fora 
boy. 

5. In case of married couples refusing to 
live with one another, Sessions shall do every- 
thing possible to effect a reconciliation, and 
then take what action they see fit. 

6. The length of time that a person shall 
be put under suspension for marrying with a 
non-Christian shall be decided by the Session. 

It will be seen from these laws that the Ko- 
rean Church has taken a very high stand with 
regard to marriage. The Council found that 
it was the policy of the majority of mission- 
aries the world over to take some such stand 
as this and to stick to it. 

Please let me call attention to just a few 
points among these :— 

1. Note that no concubine or man having a 
concubine can be baptised. Some of our | 
pastors refuse also to baptise No. 1 wife when || 
there is a No. 2 wife in the house, for ex- 
perience has shown that often No. 1 is more 
responsible for No. 2’s staying than is the 
husband. No. 1 does not want to do the 
housework. She can compel No. 2 to do it 
and so insists upon her not being sent away. 

Of course there are only a few such cases 
but they do occur. In most cases the ex- 
istence of No. 2 is a cause of endless bicker- 
ings and unhappiness for all concerned. 
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_ 2. Note that Adultery is the only ground 
recognized for divorce. 

Today this position is being heavily attacked 
by the fact that under the Japanese law, 
divorce is purely a matter of convenience. 
Any man and wife in person can go to any 
police post and say that they are tired of liy- 
ing together and the police will obligingly 
strike their names off the book. Young men 
who have been to America or elsewhere are 
telling how nicely things are done in Western 
lands, and holding the Church’s standard is 
going to be harder. 

Many of these young men who have been 
abroad for study have come home and found 
their young wives utterly unsuited to be their 
mates, and they have wanted to put these 
wives away and take others. Our academy 
girls of the various schools are marrying 
young men from abroad often. It would be 
well if we scrutinize every case very carefully 
and find out whether the young man has not 
sent away the wife of his childhood in order 
to marry the educated girl. The boy who re- 
cently returned from Princeton tried to get 
me to.say that he could divorce his young 
wife because he had been married to her in 
childhood without any volition on his part and 
that he had never liked her. He had evidently 
been told in America that that would be all 
right. I assured him that the moral stand- 
ards of the Korean Church were higher than 
those of the American Church, and that he 
had no case against his wife at all. I urged 
him to send his wife to school and educate 
her. The young man from Tokio who was 
recently my secretary tried to get me to say 
that he could divorce his ignorant stupid non- 
Christian wife down in the country. 

3. Note that the taking into the homes of 
prospective sons-in-law and daughters-in-law 
is forbidden. The reason for this law is of 
-eourse the desire to prevent sin, anditisa 
good law, but practically it is almost impos- 
sible to enforce it. For the poor man, there 
is almost no chance to get a daughter-in-law 
unless he brings one up. For a sickly father 
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with one daughter, the possibility of taking 
in a boy who will work the fields of the family 
and later become the heir of the house, this 
sort of an unpaid servant they feel is a neces- 


‘sity. The Church law requires that they be 


disciplined, but the parents even some of 
those who recognize the need of the law and 
are among the best members in the Church 
feel that they simply cannot obey. 

4.. Note the minimum ages-15 and 17 full 
years, not “sals.”’ Fortunately for us now, 
the Japanese law on this point is the same as 
the Church law. Non-Christians and others 
do continue to marry off tiny children just 
as they used to, but until each of the parties 
reaches the legal age the marriage cannot be 
registered, and, if children are born before both 
of the parents are of legal age, they must be 
registered as illegitimate children. The Christ- 
ians are almost as stupid as the non-Christians 
about wanting early marriages, and a pastor 
has to wave the “big stick” pretty often if he 
wants to stop them. Sometimes the people 
deliberately go ahead with these matters 
when the parties are under age saying that 
after all they will just get suspended for a year 
and after that be all right. Such cases are 
difficult to deal with. 

There is one thing in the Japanese marriage 
laws that is very good i.e. the requirement 
that marriages shall be registered, and no one 
is allowed to take a wife or concubine legally 
without registration. Of course there are lots 
of unrecognized common law marriages, but 
all pastors should inquire very carefully about 


the registration of the parties before they per- 


form marriage ceremonies. No divorces are 
granted unless both of the parties go in per- 
son to the police post. When once the names 
of a couple are registered there, they cannot 
be changed except by proof of death or a 
divorce. If one of the parties goes away no 
matter for bow long, unless proof of their death 
is furnished, the names will stand. Recently 
I married a couple and afterwards found that 
many years before the man had married an- 
other woman and lived with her a few weeks 
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and she had gone away nobody knew where. 
When the man tried to enrol the new wife, the 
registration was refused, and we have a 
delightful mixup that cannot be straightened 
out except by poducing the other woman or 
proof of her death. After marriages pastors 
should follow up the cases and insist that the 
parties bring their girl’s registration and en- 
rol it with her husband’s. If they let,the mat- 
ter pass, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
arrange it later, and any children born must be 
registered as illegitimate. 

5. In the marriage laws, note that mar- 
riages with non-Christians are forbidden. 
There is no question that the marriage of a 
Christian girl to a non-Christian boy is a ter- 
rible thing and the law in this case should be 
insisted upon to the limit and all persons con- 
nected with any such proceeding should be 
punished to the limit, but as a practical every 
day question a lot of us pastors cannot help 
but look askance at the prohibition of a Christ- 
ian boy taking a non-Christian girl for a wife. 
In ninety nine cases out of a hundred she be- 
comes a Christian. For the present it is the 
law of the Church and every law abiding 
pastor must abide by it, but I would like to 
make some suggestions as to changes that I 
wish the Church would adopt in this law. 

Of course as a general thing we should ex- 
pect Christian boys to marry Christian girls 
when it is in any way possible else our Christ- 
ian girls will be forced to marry non-Christ- 
ians. However, we find in the Church a con- 
dition where the parents are always seeking 
to marry their girls to some rich man in Seoul, 
and they will not take the Christian boys be- 
cause they are poor, and in some churches 
there will be from two to a dozen young men 
of marriagable age, good boys and not a hope 
of getting a suitable wife for any of them. Of 
course when a boy reaches the great age of 
20, he is a little old to marry, and at 25 he is 
in his dotage, but still they do persist in, want- 
ing to marry even when they are beyond 25. 

Personally I would like to see a law in the 


Church that no boy shall be allowed “to take a . 
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non-Christian wife before he is 20 years old ; 
that after that for two years more, the Ses- | 
sion make an effort to help out the situation, 
and that after he is 22 he have a clear field to 
get a wife where he can. I guess that there is 
no immediate danger of the Church adopting 
such a plan but I suggest it that others may 
be thinking along that line too. Until the 
Church does officially make some such change, 
the Church law must be obeyed. 

I would like to suggest another thing that 
should be done in justice to the parents who 
want to find suitable mates for their children 
i. e. that every Session should keep a roll of 
all eligible young people in their congregations 
and that at Presbytery times these rolls should 
be compared. It is Korean custom for girls to 
marry away from the home village so that 
rolls merely of the home town alone will not 
do. If the Session does not assist the parents 
to this extent, I cannot help but feel that it is 
unjust to discipline them when they break the 
rules. 

I would strongly advise against Session of- 
ficially acting as Go-between and still more 
strongly advise against any foreigner so act- 
ing, for there are things Korean of which we 
have no conception no matter how many years 
we have been in Korea, and acting as Go-be- 
tween resembles very closely ‘interfering with 
a buzzsaw.” It is not a healthful proceeding 
as I have found out once or twice to my 
sorrow. | 

The case of the educated students in our 
higher schools tied up to ignorant stupid 
wives is one of the pathetic things of this new 
era. I think that we should do everything — 
possible to get parents to delay marriages of 
boys that are to be sent through the schools 
so that when they are married they may have | 
some little volition in the matter and get some _ 
one who can really be their mates. Itisal- | 
most a hopeless task to do this, but there is _ 
nothing to do but to keep on trying. 

I do not believe that the solution is in allow- 
ing the boys to divorce their ignorant wives 
after they have them. The girls should 2b 
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taught and given a chance to fit themselves for 
their jobs as wives. The wives and widows 
department that we formerly had in our Wo- 
men’s Academy here would fill a great asset in 
this way if we had it now. Miss Stevens 
_ school in Syunchun is the only school in Korea 
that I know of now that will help this situa- 
tion. More and more as the years go by and 
more students go abroad there will be this 
problem and everyone should be thinking 
what to do with it. 

As yet the natural lot of more than 99% of 
our Korean girls will be marriage. All of our 
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schools should recognize that and aim all of 
their work towards that end. We often hear 
the charge that our academies and boarding 
schools unfit the girls for life as wives and 
mothers. Usually the fact is that the girls 
rebel against living in filthy surroundings 
and insist upon the household cleaning up. An 
educated girl married to an ignorant country 
yokel however cannot help but be discontent- 
ed more or less. May the time soon come 
when girls may receive the same training as 
boys and difficulties like this finally pass 
away. 


Shocks and Shock Absorbers. 


Byow..-P. 


Tradition says that every missionary shall 
have at least two servants, a cook and an out- 
side man, and usually tradition adds that every- 
one shall have an indefinite number of other 
hangers-on, from the school boy who comes 
daily at two-thirty to wake your wife from her 
nap (which she never gets) and tell her that he 
has nothing to do, to the young widow who 
has six children all husky and hungry, and who 
does not know how to do anything even though 
she did have it to do. But I contine myself for 
the present to the first traditional two, the 
cook and the outside man, the others each re- 
quire several editions unto themselves. Of 
course every new missionary resolves to break 
tradition and do most of his own work—for ex- 
ercise—and of course I was no exception 
to this rule, especially after I had boarded 
in a house with servants, and had had much 
experience—as I thought—including a valuable 
typewriter broken to smitherines which I had 
to wait several months to get fixed. I say, I 
resolved to break tradition, and when I resolve 
to do a thing I do it—as you will see. Finally 
I moved to my own house, that is my own bor- 
rowed house—I haven’t lived in but eleven dif- 
ferent houses, and am still occupying a borrow- 
ed one—and set up housekeeping on a small 
untraditional scale. I was studying my primer 
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faithfully those days, that is, faithfully except 
for the time spent in explaining through inter- 
preters that I did not need an outside man. I 
think I had twenty-five applications a day at 
least, though someone told me they couldn’t 
believe that I had more than twenty. However 
that may be, I found my primer was being neg- 
lected, and I saw that I couldn’t cover it and 
graduate into the first grade unless I hurried, 
so I concluded, for the time being, to hunt up 
a thoroughly efficient outside man and let him 
answer the door bell. 

But I wasn’t going to just take anyone I 
could pick up, and I immediately set on foot in- 
quiries for a good man. I found out that every 
member of our station had at least two or three 
fine men they could recommend, and in a day 
or two I began to receive letters from other 
stations on the matter, so that I was in a great 
quandary to decide who was the most worthy 
of support. In my difficulty I went to see 
Brother K. He came out on the porch when 
he saw me coming, and gave mea most cordial 
greeting. It certainly does make one feel good 
to see how one’s friends are always so glad to 
see one! 

“Tt hear you are after an outside man,” said 
he. ‘Now I have just a dandy fellow. Believe 
me, he’s the man you're looking for. I had him 
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for several years, but he got deaf, and he was 
a little stubborn, and he couldn’t be made to 
obey anyone, and he got so he’d go off days at 
atime and never let you know about it; but, 
poor chap, he’s hada hard time of it. He’s 
learned his lesson now. They all have to learn 
their lessons. When do you want him to be- 
gin?” 

“What's his name ?” I asked, “and when can 
I get hold of him? J want a number one fel- 
low, and none of your lazybones and meddle- 
some folks. Ifhe’s willing to work I havea 
job or two for him. But it’s only to be a tem- 
porary affair. I will try him fora month.” 

“His name’s Kim Syebang, and he lives in the 
village down yonder. Everybody knows him. 
If you wait till my man comes from dinner I 
will send him after Kim, and I can talk to him 
for you. Have a seat.” 

But after I had waited an hour I began to 
get restless, and as Mr. K’s man didn’t turn up, 
I concluded I'd go down to the village myself 
and stir the man up, for I knew if I went home 
alone I’d find a bunch waiting for me. Sol 


started off to the village muttering over and- 


over to myself the fellow’s name so I wouldn’t 
forget it. “Syebang, Syebang, Kim Syebang, 
Syebang, Syebang, Kim Syebang, Syebang 
seems to be an awful common name out here,” 
I thought, “nearly everyone’s outside man is 
ealled it. Syebang, Syebang, Kim Syebang.” 
Everybody in the village knew him all right, 
- though they didn’t know until I told his first 
name, Kim. There were eight houses in the 
village, and I’m sure Kim Syebang lived in 
fifteen of them. Indeed, I had a time of it and 
didn’t know who was what till I happened to 
mention “K Moksa,” when I was led to a new 
door and pointed to a new man, whom I judged 
to be the “Syebang” I was after. I couldn’t 
say much, but I could beckon, and with the aid 
of fingers and chin I managed to get him up to 
K’s house. Brother K. had gone out—to hunt 
up his outside man, his wife said, so I had to 
wait again. However, I didn’t dare go home 
yet, sol sat and tried to run over in my mind 
all the new words I had learned, and even tried 
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to practice them on my new acquaintance, but 
the only effect I produced was a continual 
“hung” which made me repeat the word, and 
final “yea, yea,’ which I took to mean, “yes, 
yes,” though it seemed to mean nothing. At 
last K. returned. 

“So you’ve got him, have you? Well, you'll 
find he’s a good man. I'll just kwonmyen him 
a bit, and tell him to soonchonghao, and not do 
any tojuking, and I think he’ll just suit you to 
ak 

I wasn’t quite sure what he was going to do 
to the man, not catching all of his English, but 
I was sure it’d be all right, sollet him go 
ahead. When he got through he handed my 
new man over to me, and said again that I’d 
obtained a treasure. “He will do whatever 


_ you tell him, and he’s unusually quick at catch- 


ing on to what a foreigner wants.” 

“Well, Syebang,” I said, “Iri wa (Come 
here).” : 

We all three laughed—at my Korean, I sup- 
pose, it usually caused a laugh, and I had gof- 
ten so I joined in. But K. stopped me. 

‘What'd you call him?” 

“Syebang.” 

“His name’s Kim Syebang.” 

“But you surely don’t have to use it all, d 
you ?” 

“Well, I think it would be better to do so. 
You see, he’s used to it, and he will like it bet- 
ter. You can soon learn it. Besides, Syebang, 
you know just means Mister.” 

“Of course,’ I said, “I knew ‘that. 
thank you. Good bye.” 

It bothered me some, the “Syebang” busi- | 
ness, for I had known better, but I had forgot- - 
ten. It was a small matter, however, and soon 
forgotten. I thought on the matter going home, 
and was resolved to write it up—to show that 
I didn’t care. But I found other duties press- 
ing upon me, and I had to get busy to straight- 
en things out. . My wife informed me of nu- 
merous visitors in my absence—some of whom 
were still waiting—and also of dinner which 
had long grown cold. 


“I can’t stop to think of such a little thing as 


Weil, 
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dinner,” I said, “I’ve been engaging an outside 
man.” And I showed her my result. “T’ll just 
tell him to see the visitors off.” 

So with some words to Kim, which meant in 
Korean, “Tell them to go. I have hired you 
and want no more,” 1 went to the table and 
prepared to eat, telling my wife to get some 
rest in the sitting room. We had potatoes for 
dinner, so my wife had said, but didn’t see 
them, so I called Kim and said, “Namja kajeo” 
(which meant, “Bring in the potatoes’), for I 
thought I might as well make him useful, and 
I knew the cook was busy. Inever heard so 
-much noise of tramping feet, and I kept won- 

dering where my wife had let my visitors stay, 
for it couldn’t have been in the study; they 
seemed to be all over the house, and Kim seem- 
ed to be having no end of trouble getting them 
out. I was just up to investigate when I heard a 
scream from my wife and she came into the 
room. 

“What kind of a man is that you have got?” 
she said, “Here I just went into our bedroom 
to see what all the racket was about, and I 

‘found one of those visitors of yours, that wuzly 
one with the dirty long beard full of vermin, 
the one who comes every day for work, trying 
our bed, and some more of them taking a look 
at the clothes closet, and another using your 
comb and brush, and—.” 

I had already left the room, and was on my 
way to the bedroom, when I met Mr. C. 
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“See here,” he said, “what’s the matter? 
Thought I heard a noise so I came in to see if I 
could help.” 

“Well, get these bearded Turks out of my be- 
droom, and ask this man what he means 
by letting them stay after I told him to send 
them off. They'll drive me crazy.” 

We went up and found the men all in another 
room. They were looking at some things that 
had been washed and ironed and were waiting 
to be sorted out. I would have punched them, 
but C. took it more calmly. He asked them 
what they were doing.’ 

“Having a sight see.” 

“Why?” And then followed a long confab 
which I did not understand, but it must have 
been amusing, for C. occasionally smiled. 

“Kim says you told him to give these mena 
sight see.” 

I indignantly denied the charge. 

“What was your last order to Kim ?” 

I told him about the potatoes. He repeated 
the words to Kim, and ina few minutes both 
of them were laughing. After my patience was 
all gone they subsided, Kim left the room with 
his followers, and C. explained. 

“Namja means men, man. What you told 
Kim was to bring in the men, and he thought 
you meant to give them a sight see. The word 
for potato, which you may have use for, is 
Kamja. Good bye. If Ican ever be of any 
help call me in.” 


A Boy’s Reminiscences. * 


By BRUCE F. Hunt. 


It has been eight years since I first entered 
this school as a regular student and I would 
like to say it has been a helpful eight years. 
It is true I attended for about a month the 
year before as a half-day student. My first 
year here I stayed at Mr. and Mrs. Bernhei- 
sel’s and enjoyed their hospitality. Those 
were the days when I wondered what kind of 
_aplant a heating plant was and why Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie had to be consulted about getting it 
into the house before cold weather set in. 


Those were the days also when the school 
was let out at four o’clock when vacation . 
came along but of course the only train left at 
six-thirty and so we would not have been 
helped by the present way whatever. It was 
in those days when a Korean man had to take 
us to and from home, and when we rode in 
little Korean chairs or ona horse. It was in 
those days when we were the Ist, 2nd or 3rd 


*A paper read recently, at the closing exercises, 
of the School for Missionaries’ Children in Pyeng Yang. 
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graders and we looked with wonder at the x, 
y’s and z’s of the 8th grade algebra. Again 
it wasin those days every one was in one 
room with Miss Trissel as teacher I can re- 
member how I. could not make out how Miss 
Trissel could see us when she was writing on 
the black-board. And it was then that when 
recitation time came it was turn, stand, pass 
and we would file up to the recitation bench 
where we puzzled over the words which now 
we hardly notice in reading. But all those 
days are gone, though they have left their im- 
press on my mind, 

Then came the eventful year when I first 
entered a dormitory. It is true it was not 
such a magnificent building as we now inhabit, 
but the fact that it was a dormitory, a house 
full of children, made a great impression on 
my small mind. I remember clearly how on 
my arrival Albert took me down to the Mof- 
fett’s where, while munching peaches, he 
expounded to me the rules and regulations of 
the dormitory, how a bell would ring in the 
morning and if we were not up in time some 
awful punishment would follow and how I 
woke up early so as not to suffer such a 
punishment. 

The first term Mrs. Ross was matron and 
she did a good job of it. It was in that term 
that the penalty for scrapping was being 
placed back to back in two chairs which set us 
to giggling and we were soon on good terms. 
It was in that term Mrs. Ross being tired went 
to Miss Best’s house for a day while Miss Best 
took charge of the dormitory and in one meal 
the gravy spilt all over the table, a glass was 
broken and Dorothy Grierson in trying to 
close a window fell out head first to the glee 
of all present. It was also in that term that a 
Jamp dropped and caught on fire and all us 
young ones tried to help put the fire out and 
instead of helping were in the way. After the 
fire was out Mrs. Ross told us in the future in 
such a case we should all get in the corners 
out of the way, so not long after when 
Dorothy Grierson was passing me a celluloid 
napkin ring over a lamp and it caught fire 
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we caused almost as much commotion trying 
to get to the corners. It was a hard life we 
led Mrs. Ross but she bore it patiently and 
did a great deal toward starting our dormi- 
tory. 

After Christmas vacation we eame back to 
a new matron, Miss Moseley, now Mrs. 
Enser. She had her English ways which us- 
ually seemed queer to us, I can remember the 
scalding baths she gave us. I especially re-- 
member the Saturday mornings which were — 
most disagreeable to us. We boys had to 
dust the books while the girls did the darning 
and then we all had to write home which I - 
‘did not usually enjoy. I also remember the 
memorable Saturday how when dusting the 
books I placed my foot on the sofa and was 
roundly spanked with a “KOREA MISSION 
FIELD” of the old style which was smaller — 
than the present kind. 

Then came the third great epoch in my 
school life. Living in a dormitory with a 
matron who came all the way from America 
just to be a matron. It was a joyful day when _ 
I received a letter from Mrs. Luckett in reply 
to mine saying I could bring all the pets I 
wanted. When the day for leaving home 
came Dorothy and I captured two pigeons 
and placed them carefully in a cage. Then I 
recall how embarrassed I was to be greeted 
with wide open arms by a strange lady. Then 
how a few days after we had come Dorothy in 
cleaning out the pigeon’s cage let one out and 
while going after that one let the other out 
and how they flew off together much to our 
grief. Then the night Robert Robb came for 
the first time. We told Mrs. Luckett to wake 
us up when he came, which she did but we im- 
mediately dropped off to sleep again. And how 
the next morning I climbed up on my bed 
stead and sprinkled water over the partition, 
which divided Robert’s bed from mine, onto 
the sleeping figure of Robert so as to wake 
him up but he slept calmly on. Then I re- 
member Rover the little pup we got from 
Taion’s store and the fun we had with him: 
I also look back with pleasure over the round- 
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er games and the game of throwing a round 
disk across the excavation which was to be 
the dormitory cellar, and all the parties we 
had. That also was Miss Fish’s first year as 
teacher and a good one she was too. Then 
also I recall the day when the corner stone of 
the new Dormitory was laid and how we sang 
a song which Mrs. Gillis had made up. And 
still more exciting the night when the shack 
full of lime caught on fire and we all filed out 
like so many Indian chiefs in our blankets 
having been aroused by Lillian whispering in 
our ears to come out and see the pretty fire. 
And then to end up the year how Lillian, 
Dorothy and myself all had the measles. 

Then there was a break and I spent a year 
in America. I attended four different schools 


during that time but none of them equalled 


our school in Pyeng Yang. I was glad to get 
back to Korea except for the fact that I had to 
leave my sister in America. Miss Hartness 
the teacher to take Miss Fish’s place came out 
with us. She served out her three years and 
then threw in her lot as a missionary. Miss 
Trissel also came out as a missionary after a 
short visit with her friends in America. Miss 
Fish also became a missionary under the name 
of Mrs. Moffett so our teachers have been a 
pretty good set. After Miss Hartness had 
been here half a year she decided she needed 
help, so Mr. Reynolds offered his services. It 
was from that time on that we have been hav- 
ing two teachers in our schoo]. It was when 
I returned from America that I was ushered 
into a great brick dormitory, which building is 
yet in use. It was that year that Alden Noble, 
who has since joined the army and been “‘‘over 
the top,” put us through our paces as soldiers. 
We had guns made at the “shops” as every- 
thing else and we had a regular little army. 
That was Mrs. Luckett’s last year. The next 
year I came, and on visiting the Dormitory be- 
fore school opened I was almost frightened to 
turning in flight when Miss Cleland’s massive 
form appeared in the doorway but when we 
were better acquainted we had great fun for 
she was one of the jolliest people I have met. 
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Miss Crane came out the same year to take 
Mr. Reynolds’ place as he was in that position 
only temporarily. She was very fond of dogs 
and we had two different. specimens at the 
dormitory while she was here. JI remember 
especially her dread of spiders and the time 
when a spider was placed on her desk. But 
she married Mr. Wilson during her first year 
so Miss Bell finished up her term and she 
was a fine teacher, let me add. The next 
year Miss Gittins came out as the High School 
teacher and she yet teaches in that depart- 
ment. Last spring Miss Cleland passed away 
in a field her heart had always been in, the 
Mission field. She was an active worker 
in America and was no less so here in Korea. 
Mr. and Mrs. Engel were in charge of the 
dormitory for the remainder of the year and 
they were fine. This year Miss English came 
out to take Miss Hartness place and has 
taught Latin to both the High School Grades 
during this year; Mrs. Holdcroft and Mrs. 
Baird have also assisted in teaching the High 
School. Mrs. Thomas has devoted her time to 
the care of the dormitory and I’m sure she has | 
been a good mother to us all. She made our 
dormitory a home not only in cheerfulness but 
by keeping us busy and correcting our mis- 
takes as would be done at home. 

There have been many other things good 
and bad that have been happening to me this 
eight years but, as the Bible puts it, all 
things work together for good to them that 
love the Lord and I know these eight years 
are and will be a great blessing to me. There 
were the Christian Endeavor meetings which 
were so helpful, and then after the meetings 
Mrs. Luckett would serve cookies and we 
would have asing together always begining 
with the song “Some day the Silver Cord will 
break.” It was here that some years ago with 
others I joined the church. There was the 
scout organization and all its hikes. There 
are so many things, I could not mention them 
all to youif I had the whole morning to do it 
in. If it’s the Lord’s will I’m going to bea 
minister for him and want to thank you all for 
all you have done for me in that and other 
lines. ~ 
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Extracts from the Diary of an Itinerator—ll.- 


By ALEX. A. PIETERS. 


March 20. Have been home now for several - 


days, but my heart goes out to the country 
people in their distress. I feel I must go out 
to visit my churches, though my wife is a lit- 
tle uneasy about my itinerating at this time. 
Perhaps I can comfort the people and correct 
some of the wild rumours that have spread 
among them. 

March 28. Arrived at Kobukpani Saturday 
noon. Yesterday (Sunday) preached three 
times and spent all afternoon calling in the 
homes. The people seem to be pleased with 
my visit, and ask innumerable questions about 
world politics. Very few of them ever see 
a newspaper, and those that do read papers 
get unreliable information. I already feel that 
my trip is worth while, for I have been enabl- 
ed to averta disaster to this church which 
some of the hotheads might have brought up- 
on it. 
March 27. Yesterday was a difficult day. In 
the morning, after sending my baggage off to 
the next church on the itinerary, I went two 
miles in the opposite direction to visit two 
homes invaded with typhus. These homes had 
been strictly quarantined by the people, and 
they had carefully warned me of the danger 
of going there. At the gate of the first house 
I was met by the old mother, who seeing me 
so unexpectedly, burst into tears. When I en- 
tered the small room—one of the two that 
made up the house—I was almost overpower- 
ed by the stagnant, overheated air. A girl of 
about eighteen was lying on the heated stone 
floor, dressed in her winter padded clothes and 
covered with a heavy quilt. Her temperature 
was very high and she was delirious and deaf 
from the fever. Her baby of two months was 
lying near by, and beside it was a bow] of cold 
rice gruel, which had beenits diet since its 
mother’s sickness. It wasadear baby, but 
there was no doubt in my mind as to its inabil- 
ity to survive such a diet without its mother’s, 


or any other, milk. There was no doctor with- 
in reach and no medicine. All -that the old 
woman said she could do was to read the Bible 
and to pray. And that was all that I too was 
able to do for them, although I gave them some 
simple directions about caring for the young 
woman andthechild. At the next house I found 
that the daughter-in-law had died of typhus 
about a month before, leaving one baby three 
months old and one two anda half years old. 
The younger baby was buried that morning, 
having died for lack of nourishment. The — 
older child, too, was very thin and unable to sit 
up, and looked as though it, too, was going to 
succumb before long. The grandmother told — 
me that the latter was a strong, healthy child 
until it was deprived of its mother’s milk. In 
the same home the father and a boy of ten had 
had an attack of typhus, but had recovered. It 
breaks one’s heart to see the misery and suf- 
ferings and deaths caused by ignorance, pov- 
erty and lack of medical help. How many thou- 
sands of little lives would be saved yearly if 
the people only knew the use of cow’s milk. 
At such times as these one realizes with special 
force the great blessings of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

It was long past lunch time when I reached 
the church where I had sent my baggage. I 
had promised on the previous day to performa 
wedding ceremony at a place some five miles 
away from that church, and as it was time to 
start I only had time to drink a cup of tea. My 
hurry, however, turned out to be in vain. I 
could just as well have had my lunch. The 
time set for the wedding was four o’clock, but 
when by six o’clock the groom had not yet-ar- 
rived I decided to entrust the performance of 
the ceremony to the Elder and start back. 
There was work to do at the church; it would 
soon be dark; andI had had almost nothing 
to eat since morning. I had not gone far when 
to my chagrin, I met the procession with the 
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groom. There was nothing to do but to go 
back. It took at least another hour to com- 
plete the final preparations and to perform the 
ceremony. I was asked to wait for supper, 
but I could stay no longer. Soon after leaving 
darkness overtook me, and as the path was 
unfamiliar and was winding among hills and 
woods, I lost my. way, and made a long detour 
before arriving at my destination. The people 
had been waiting for some time, so although I 
was very tired and cold and hungry, I proceed- 
ed at once to hold examinations for baptism, fol- 
lowed by the baptismal and communion sery- 
ice. It was eleven thirty before I was finally 
able to consider the day’s work finished and 
to have some food. 

April 2. Yesterday was the first time in 
twelve years that I spent the day in bed and 
was unable to keep my appointment with this 
church. On the day of my arrival at Kote- 
tong my hostess was steaming large quantities 
of rice bread for a neighbor’s wedding, keep- 
ing up a hot fire all day. Carbonic acid gas 
must have been escaping from the flues through 
the cracks in the stone floor of the room where 
I slept, for, although I had the door wide open 
all night, when I tried to get up in the morn- 
ing I fell back ina swoon. All day I could not 
raise my head because of dizziness and pain. 
My host thought that I had gotten weak from 
lack of good food. Consequently he scoured 
the whole village for a chicken, and served me 
delicious broth for supper. Had the door not 
been wide open during the night this story 
might not have been written. 

April 5. A Korean detective waited for me 
two days at Konnai. However, after my ar- 
rival he kept away from me, nor did I take any 
trouble to meet him. He was present at the 
two church services and also came with us to 
this church. Evidently the authorities had sent 
him to hear whether I was talking sedition to 
the people. On the previous Sunday two 

gendarmes, a Japanese and a Korean, walked 
eight miles to call on me. After along and 
pleasant visit during which they showed much 
solicitation about my comfort, going even to 
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the length of inviting me to the gendarmery 
to get a hot bath, they asked permission to be 
present at the afternoon service. Through all 
of it they were very attentive, and even put 
coins into the contribution plate. On two 
other occasions I had interviews with Japanese 
gendarmes in charge of posts, and they tried 
to make themselves very agreeable, perhaps 
due to the fact that as yet there had been no 
demonstration in that section of the country. 
It was noticeable, however, that the authorities 
were paying close attention to me. 

Avril 7. The school boys of the church 
school and most of the Christians came out 
some five miles to meet me. It was especially 
gratifying to see more than twenty boys lined 
up along the road, for that school had had 
some trying experiences. 

A year ago the Leader of this small group 
conceived the idea of starting a Christian 
school. He found a young man, to whom he 
pledged room, board, and clothes. The school 
then was started in the Leader’s home with 
three Christian boys as pupils. Later the 
Leader purchased a house for the use of the 
school, and by energetic, personal solicitation 
he succeeded in getting a few boys from the 
non-Christian homes to come. But the com- 
petition of the village school, with its good 
financial backing, was too strong, and the 
boys soon deserted the Christian school for 
the other. After a struggle to keep the at- 
tendance up, both the Leader and the teacher 
became disheartened and were ready to give 
up. Buton second thought they decided to 
spend two or three days in prayer before tak- 
ing the final step. Atthe end of that time 
they were moved to continue the school in 
spite of all discouragements. It was not long 
before the villagers learned to appreciate the. 
moral atmosphere of the Christian school, and 
now the village school is being deserted for 
ours. Most of the expenses are still borne by 
the Leader, who, though a man of very mod- 
erate means, has consecrated his all to the 
service of God. 


April 12, midnight. This is Sunday, but as 
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usual it has not been a day of rest, for I 
preached in the morning in a church five miles 
away, and in the afternoon and evening here. 
For some days I have had an attack of lum- 
bago, which has made it a torture to ride or 
walk or stand up in the pulpit. However, this 
is my last day of the trip, and I leave here be- 
fore daylight to take the train home. It is 
gratifying to know that I have been able to 
spend a day with each one of my churches. I 
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have either taught or itinerated and preached 
almost incessantly for four months. In my 
visits in the homes I have several times come 
in contact with typhus; I have encountered 
Japanese gendarmes; have inhaled quantities 
of charcoal gas; have lived for two months al- 
most exclusively on Korean food. But through 
it all I have had a most delightful time, and am 
more grateful than ever for the privilege of 
service in Korea. 


A Station Letter, from Pyeng Yang. 


By C. L. PHILLIPS. 


DEAR FRIENDS ;— 

Heretofore the Pyengyang station. letter has 
been an epistle of good cheer, telling of the 
many things in our work for which we are 
thankful and of conditions which cause us to 
rejoice. But it would not do to leave you with 
the impression that our evangelistic work is all 
one sweet song, and that all we evangelists 
have to do is just to go out and preach, then 
gather in the converts, and finally come home 
and write all about it to the Board and to our 
friends. 

No, dear friends, we have our difficulties, our 
little ups and downs, our setbacks, our dis- 
couragements, and sometimes we sit down tired 
and worn out, and wonder whether we are not 
losing ground, instead of pressing forward and 
~ accomplishing great things for God. So in 
order to give variety to our letters, we have 
selected one of our long-faced, pessimistic 
members and told him to go to it and tell you 
in his gloomy way about some of the difficult 
things we meet in the evangelistic work con- 
nected with this station. 

In the first place, don’t get the idea that all 
Koreans in this territory are Christians. From 
the great blessings God has bestowed upon the 
labours of missionaries in Chosen, and from the 
many reports telling how the Pyengyang 
Koreans are joyfully receiving the Word, we 
shave found that some folks in America are 
under the impression that this part of Chosen 


is all but evangelized, and that these hard- 
working missionaries, their work finished and 
eager to conquer other worlds, are just about 
ready to pack up their trunks and return to 
America to show Billy Sunday how to gather 
in the heathen there. Now our modesty com- 
pels us to say that such is not the case. Right 
here in Pyengyang city where the church bells 
ring on Sunday morning till you can shut your 
eyes and almost imgine you are standing on 
Brooklyn Bridge at 10 A. M., right here among 
the 56,000 people, roughly figuring there are of 
all denominations only about 8,000 Christians. 
This means that six out of every seven persons 
you meet inthe streets of the city are going 
about their business without seriously consider- 
ing their relation to Jesus Christ. Our last 
letter gave you many figures from which you 
can deduce that in the whole Pyengyang ter- 
ritory, 19 persons out of every 20 are as¥et 
unconverted. Most of them have heard but 
they do not believe. It takes a great deal of 
patient teaching and prolonged exhortation to 
win a convert to Christ even in Korea. We 
seldom see instantaneous conversions.- The 
conversion of the Koreans is more like that of 
our children in America. They grow into it, 
and sometimes it isa long process of months 
and years. In the second place there is the 
difficulty of distance. We missionaries live 
here in Pyengyang, while the 270 churches of 
which we have charge are scattered over the 
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15 counties in this South Pyengan Province. It 
is quite a little like, 2 or 3 miles to the nearest 
church, but you may have to cross a big river 
or several bridgeless brooks to get to it. The 
farthest church is 166 miles from here, and there 
are 3 rivers and four big mountain passes that 
separate pastor and people. Think, Mr. Pastor- 
at-home, what a problem of locomotion you 
would have if your field consisted not of one 
church on the corner of Main St., and Chestnut 
Ave., but of 43 different churches’ scattered 
here and there over 3 or 4 counties. And how 
would it seem to you, good church folks, to be 
one of these 43 churches tucked away out in 
some mountain village, pastorless except for 2 
or 3 days during the year when your missionary 
came to visit you for a short time, or perhaps to 
hold a week’s class in your church? Our great 
problem is to know how “to get together.” 
__ If we could only remove the mountains, dry 
up the rivers and draw all our Christians into 
one big tabernacle, each missionary would have 
fine congregation and could organize it into one 
great body of spiritual force and power. But 
with his churches scattered, and with the vari- 
ed other duties pressing upon the missionary, 
he finds it impossible to come. into personal 
touch with all his people except a few times 
each year. The problem becomes one of tre- 
mendous interest to us, a problem of ways 
of travel. We should like sometime to col- 
lect all the machines of travel used by mem- 
bers of this station on our front yard to see 
what a mixture they would make. Let us give 
you the recipe for one Pyengyang station Itin- 
eration cake. First get your old clothes on. 
Then bring on one braying donkey, and tie near 
him one Korean packpony of small stature and 
mean disposition. Do not stir. Then drag in 
one flat-bottomed boat and put in one Montgo- 
mery Ward bicycle, the Hawthorne De Luxe 
model. Add to suit the taste of the ladies one 
seasicky, sedan chair, and one jolting jinrick- 
sha. Putin one pair of shoes, for the walk- 
ing is always good. Flavor with one tobacco- 
filled third class passenger coach of the Chosen 
Railway. Shake thoroughly over rough roads 
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with one two-wheeled little red cart of the Blair 
and Swallen type. It is only since last summer 
that it has been discovered that this cake is not 
quite complete without frosting. Now for frost- 
ing a man in America has given one small Henry 
Ford, model 1917, and this makes it all complete 
and helps to settle the problem of distance when 
the roads are good. But no matter what he 
uses, whether he rides or walks, the evangelist’s 
chief problem is to get to his churches on 
schedule time, over rough roads and in bad 
weather, sometimes through floods, and over 
mountains, and covering great distances. 

Another condition which bothers us a great 
deal is the lack of order and propriety in our 
churches. One newly coming from America 
where church services are held in perfect order 
and quiet and where audiences of a thousand 
or so will sit and worship together with absolute 
order, gets a decided shock when he visits some 
of our churches. The wriggling, romping boy 
and girl is here of course. We try our best 
to keep them quiet but it is slow, uphill 
work. Children do not get the example they 
should from. their parents. Even grown-up 
Koreans think nothing of disturbing a service 
by loud talking or coughing, or by walking 
around, or by raising the window and ex- 
pectorating loudly. Our hearts are pained 
oftentimes by the disorderly way a communion 
service is conducted. Try as the missionary 
may, there is bound to be a certain amount of 
confusion and talking on the part of those 
partaking, and a great deal of curious activity 
on the part of the new converts or the un- 
believers who have come for a “sightsee.” 

In this con nection we notice frequently in our 
churches decided lack of spiritual understanding. 
One of our missionaries was teaching a Bible 
class up in the mountains. For days his message 
had apparently gone well into the hearts of the 
poeple before him. It was the last day of the 
class, and in teaching the Parable of the Pro- 
digal Son the missionary wanted to do his best 
and bring before the people his most stirring 
message about sin and salvation. He pictured 
the Prodigal in sin and then in his home coming 
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and the reception the father gave him. The 
foreign missionary was doing well. He was 
talking Korean as he never had before. The 


people’s eyes were fastened upon him. They 
were surely getting the real spiritual message 
this time. The missionary was soaring high 
and scoring hits upon the enemy sin, when his 
Zeppelin fell with a crash to earth, hit by the 
following, innocently fired shot from one of the 
most attentive men listeners down in the front 
row. “Say, most honorable missionary, was 
the chalf which the old father killed for his boy 
a heifer calf and what color was it ?” 

The marriage question is one that is hard to 
get over in our evangelistic work. It gets us 
coming and going. Many people are kept out 
of the church because of marriage and many in 
the church make trouble for us for the same 
reason. As you folks know, it used to bea 
simple matter in Korea. It was just a question 
of dollars and cents and everybody got married 
when and as often as he pleased. There were no 
bachelors and maiden ladies of over 16 or 17. 
Widows and widowers were not usually in 
style. Parents engaged their children in in- 
fancy. As boys and girls, when they ought to 
be enjoying their playtime best of all, they 
were sold in marriage. Prices for a bride 
varied according to location or according as 
crops were good or whether the market was 
surfeited. A blushing bride from the city 
would command the fabulous price of $50, 
while the maiden from the mountains would be 
sold for $20. If the parents had the money the 
child could be married,—and they always 
had the coin. Then came the Gospel which 
changed conditions, and brought in new prob- 
lems. Many people won’t come into the 
church now because they know they will have 
to leave off the old practices and marry ac- 
cording to the church law. And once within 
the church, the temptation for many is to evade 
the laws of country and church (which are the 
same now) and drop back into the old ways: 
It is a problem that keeps our church officers 
and native pastors and foreign missionaries 
always on the alert. It is one of the problems 
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that makes discipline, suspension and excom- 
munication, absolutely necessary. The church 
laws require that Christians marry only among 
themselves. To allow our Christian girls to 
marry heathen boys, or vice versa, would 
soon wreck the church. So out in the 
country where churches are small and where 
Christians are greatly in the minority it be- | 
comes a difficult thing, especially for weak 
Christians, to obey the law. For Christian 
parents to see their boy growing up to old age, 
getting past 20 perhaps, without having yet 
found a suitable bride from among the small 
number of nearby Christians for him,—well 
this is a cause for anxiety; and to wait and 
abide God’s time, this is a severe test of faith. 
And especially if there is an old grandpa in the 
family whose sole ambition is to see his grand- 
son married before he dies and who chafes 
under this apparently nonsensical church law, 
there is pressure put upon the believing parents 
which only the really faithful and stouthearted 
can bear. And a great part of the missionary 
pastor’s work is to exhort and teach and pray 
with his people when he meets them, and write — 
letters continually to them when he is absent 
from them, that they may marry as Christians 
and not as the heathen. As in America, so 
here, great temptations come from drink, from ~ 
Sabbath desecration and theft and dishonesty, 
but here, in many of our churches the greatest 
mischief worker is marriage, the temptation to 
marry children too young, for worldly advant- 
age, rather than for love and the glory of God. 
But the most discouraging thing of all for us 
missionaries is the frequent and apparent lack 
of appreciation and gratitude on the part of 
many people whom we help and who have 
been in touch with us for years. This is the 
harder for us to bear because we cannot help 
but feel that it is a reflection upon ourselves. 
A pastor or helper who grew up under us and 
was to us as Timothy to Paul, loses his power 
and is useless in the church, and ungrateful to 
us. One of our boys whom we picked out asa 
likely youngster and brought from the 
country into our home and treated almost 
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8 a son, and paid for his work, to help him 
hrough the academy and college, get his 
sducation, and is thereafter ungrateful to us 
ind useless to his people. Sometimes he leaves 
lis wife and children and runs off to China or 
America and we never hear from him again. 
After he has gone we discover that during all 
he time he was with us he was regularly 
stealing from us by some well-devised squeez- 
ng system. A woman who has been asa serv- 
ant for years in our home and has been under 
he tutelage and influence of the missionary 
ady, and who learned her Bible and learned 
(0 lead in prayer at family worship, goes off 
yne day and becomes the wife or the concubine 
of a heathen, andin a day all our efforts of 
years come to nought, as far as this person is 
concerned. A man who has been a gardener 
for one of the missionaries, and whom the mis- 
sionary loved and helped, and lent money to 
and prayed with and taught, until a real friend- 
ship grew up between them, one day loses his 
faith and goes off and starts a saloon. 
may be extreme cases but they do occur every 
now and then and every missionary in this 
station has had his heart made heavy many 
simes by just such cases. Is it our fault? Is 
t because these brothers and sisters see in us 
our sins and shortcomings and go off and leave 
us discouraged? At any rate it makes us feel 
badly whenever we see one of these fall by the 
wayside. It humiliates us and makes us take 
account of ourselves. We have tried to help 
out in some way we have failed, and instead of 
zaving made a grateful and efficient co-worker, 
we have only made an unhappy and dissatisfi- 
ad worldling. True it may not be our fault, but 
you can readily see how we feel about such 
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problems as these, and how they are to us the 
most serious and discouraging of all. 

This is just about all the pessimism you can 
stand forin one letter. We just tell you some of 
these things because we want you to know 
what our troubles are, so that when you pray 
for us you can ask God to help us in these prob- 
lems. But don’t let this make you unhappy 
for we aren’t. We are real glad that there are 
problems. The more we have the more of a 
blessing we get. We are glad that our church- 
es are scattered all over the territory far away 
from one another and fromus. For every one 
of them is alight in a dark place. And by 
these long distances is the Lord’s name the 
more greatly glorified. Why, this winter from 
that church 166 miles away two men came in 
to attend our big Bible class in Pyengyang. 
They walked both ways, and it took them a 
week each way. The elder man was lame 
when he got here. And as we write this, the 
Women’s Class is in session, and there are 
scores of women from these far-off mountain 
churches, and they didn’t ride in on the cushion 
tires of an automobile either. Some of them 
carried babies on their backs. And talk about 
our hardships about getting to all these far off 
places. Why the greatest times of blessing for 
us missionaries are the days when we leave 
the comforts of home and plod over the nar- 
row roads to visit our people in the mountains. 
And the other difficulties that we have written 
about, we can find good even in them. By 
them tests are made and the really true Christ- 
ians come out the stronger. And as we strug- 
gle along with these hard problems we pin our 
faith to God’s promise to his workers ; “Be not 
weary in well doing for in due season ye shall 
reap if ye faint not.” 


A Thorn in the Flesh. 


By R. M. WILSON, M. D. 


About 18 years ago Mr. Kim’s mother came 
‘o Dr. Owens’ clinic, having had a thorn in her 
hand for some time which would not heal and 
was causing much trouble. By a slight opera- 


tion this thorn in the flesh was removed and 
she returned home happy, telling her son of 
what had been done. As she and her son at- 
tended the clinic daily for dressings they were 
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told of Christand what He had suffered for them 
and what a great suffering it had been as com- 
pared to this small trouble. Their eyes were 
opened and they began to attend church. He 
was a whiskey merchent and while he believed 
these good words it was indeed difficult to give 
up his livelihood of selling whiskey. After a 
year Mr. Kim came up for catechumen exam- 
ination but failed to receive baptism on account 
of his occupation. For this he was very much 
ashamed and sorry so right there decided to 
sell out his whiskey shop. He was later taken 
into the church and soon became a very active 
leader and is now Elder Kim and a man of 
much influenceand one of our strong Christians. 

I often wonder why Dr. Luke did not remove 
the thorn from Paul’s flesh. Paul says that 
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affliction is for our consolation. This war—the 
world’s great affiiction—will be for its good and 
purification and in the end a great blessing. 

I should have mentioned that Mr. Kim now 
has a family, his oldest daughter being one of 
the girl school teachers who has quite an in- 
fluence. His second daughter has brought 
more new pupils to Sunday school than any 
other person in the church, last year having 
received 20 stars for bringing new people, each 
star representing ten new ones and thus 200 in 
all. His wife is a S.S. teacher and his son 
hopes to study medicine and so they wield 
an influence for much good among his people. 
So this small affliction of a thorn in her hand 
has been for consolation and Salvation. 


The China Continuation Committee for 1918. 


‘The Committee’s work, which is not easy 
fully to describe, is that of a clerical depart- 
ment of the whole missionary body, of a col- 
lector and disseminator of valuable general 
information, of an agent to bring together 
agencies that work separately at a disadvan- 
tage,—all this and more, and all done for the 
Chinese Church. The Missions Building in 
Shanghai which is assured for the near future 
and for which a site is already obtained, will 
be a remarkable help in the attainment of 
these objects. The Committee’s “Statement of 
Comity” has been accepted by seventy per- 
cent of the missionaries in China, and no group 
of them has voted to disapprove it. Move- 
ments for both interdenominational and com- 
munity cooperation have made steady progress, 
evidencing the general appreciation of the 
need for the work the Committee is undertak- 
ing; but its crowning work is the yet incom- 
plete Survey of China, which at least one hun- 
dred and fifty missionaries have already coop- 
erated in preparing, and which is expected to 
be published in 1920. A conference is planned 
to consider questions arising from the survey, 
for the facts gathered prove the ignorance of 
the past as to the real situation which we face 


in China, and that conference will need to pro- 
vide plans vitally affecting missionary effort 
for possibly fifty years and inaugurating a 
period of real Christian Statesmanship. 

The work of the Special Committee on Work 
for Moslems is an instance of an attack on a 
national evangelistic problem. All along the 
line cooperation in evangelism is in progress; 
many specially trained evangelistic leaders as 
called for; pastoral work is rapidly passing 
wholly into the hands of the Chinese Church ; 
but while it retains large responsibility for 
training church members, institutional work 
and theological training are transferred to it 
more gradually. The Christian Commission to 
Yunnan, while not an official activity of the 
Committee, is heartily supported by them as one 
of the deep spiritual reactions that have been 
long expected from Chinese Christians. Fur- 
ther, it is reported to the Committee that the 
Chinese Church is making social welfare a def- 
inite part of its program. Christian patriotism, 
equality for men and women, justice to all and 
freedom of conscience are among the ideals 
which the report presents. Christians should 
reverence their parents in accordance with the 
Word of God, should raise the age of marriage 
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nd eliininate polygamy, base marriage on the 
onsent of the parties, and end foot-binding and 
lavery, to make the Chinese home truly Chris- 
ian. Industrially, the Church demands suitable 
ours for labor; adequate wages. suitable work 
or women and children, and a day of rest. She 
poses the social vice, gambling and the im- 
oper use of drugs, and should take part in 
he care of dependents and defectives. The 
idequate support of the Chinese ministry was 
liscussed, and ample provision for this end was 
tated to be “true economy”. “There is more 
langer of extravagance in continual foreign re- 
nforcements and a large staff of ill-trained 
Shinese than in picking, educating, and ade- 
juately providing for more of these better equi- 
sed Chinese”. For the further promotion of 
ugressive action in this general field, a Moral 
Welfare Committee was appointed, and there is 
i prospect that it may have a permanent Sec- 
retary. 

As for education, it is apparent that the great 
need is for trained teachers. The Committee 
heartily endorsed the-plan of the China Christian 
Educational Association for a five-year program 
to that end, which divides the country into nine 
educational districts and involves :— 

A. For each local Association. 

An administrative secretary (foreign). 
An associate secretary (Chinese). 
A director of teacher-training (foreign). 
Lower Grade Normal Schools. 

Teacher Institutes in each district. 
Summer Schools. 

Grading and registration of teachers. 
B. For the China Christian Educational 

Association. 
8. Higher Grade Normal Schools, four or 
five to serve all China. 

9. A Chinese magazine for teachers. 

10. Committee on teacher-training, text- 

books, etc. 

11. Committee on Government recognition. 
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_ The expense of the scheme would be some 
$16,000.00 a year for the five year period, to 
each of the Local Associations, but the Contin- 
uation Committee realizes what great poten- 
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tialities there are in the scheme, and heartily 
supports it. 

The promotion of the new National Phonetic 
system is a new feature of the Committee’s ac- 
tivities. The Chinese written language being 
so difficult that millions remain illiterate, and 
the Romanized systems not being generally ac- 
ceptable, the Government is responsible for this 
compromise which has already great vogue. 
To the missionary, the chief purpose of its usé, 
is of course to make the Bible known. Millions 
of pages of Sunday School literature have al- 
ready been printed in the script and sold, and 
it is now possible to place an open Bible in the 
hands of every church member in China. A 
diligent propaganda is urging that all Chris- 
tians learn to use it. 

The Sub-Committee on Theological Education 
paid special attention to theological seminaries, 
as Bible Schools are already comparatively 
numerous and well-equipped. Twelve such 
seminaries now exist, with a total of 289 stu- 
dents, of whom 76 are college graduates; 
courses are now available for men of the high- 
est educational preparation. A_ preachers’ 
magazine is planned to assist and encourage the 
Chinese pastorate, especially in the matter of 
systematic study. 

Study in the field of religious education with 
reference to the special needs of the Chinese 
children has been begun. In this connection, 
several short and helpful publications have been 
issued, and the Committee expects to have in 
the near future a constructive program of re- 
ligious education for the Chinese church. 

It is not possible in a short space to include 
mention of all the details of the reports to the 
Committee and the actions taken thereon, but 
the ones mentioned are indications of ali that is 
most important. In Christian co-operation, 
evangelism, the social message and education 
there are plans projected and ideas under con- 
sideration that will bring about the most far- 
reaching changes in mission work in China. 
The Christian forces in China are now studying 
their whole task, defining their attitude thereto, 
and seeking for adequate plans to meet worthi- 
ly their responsibility. 
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A Golden Opportunity. 


By F. S$. 


If you could talk to a congregation of 10,000 
hungry souls once every week, would you be 
willing to spend an hour weekly in prepara- 
tion? Wonld you say you had notime? Of 
course not, and that is the proposition the 
“Christian Messenger” lays before you. Up 
with your hands—male and female hands and 
deliver your valuables. Write to the Editor, 
Mr. Hugh Miller, and ask him on what subject 
He wants you to write. Make any suggestions 
you wish but leave it to him and the Editorial 
Committee to give the final decision. 

If you have your English notes prepared 
you can dictate and review a 600 character 
article in an hour. Have some pages in your 
ncte book where you “Toomtoomei” make 
notes of suitable materials as the Spirit sug- 
gests it toyou. As you have the time, dictate 
a column or two. On Monday morning dictate 
the essence of that sermon you preached on 
Sabbath, better for 10,000 souls to be fed— 
many of them shut-ins away back in the 
mountain valleys—than just the 500 you reg- 
ularly nourish. 

In your note book make record of the cream 
of your weekly reading,—the things the Ko- 

‘reans ought to hear. Note down all the good 
illustrations you read, recall, invent. The Ko- 
rean leaders are hungry for illustrations. 
Write your own Korean rough drafts, on the 
train or while lunch is cooking, forward them 
to your‘secretary and let him do the best he 
can with them and file till you return and 
review them with him. You have no secre- 
tary to do your writing. Any pastoror helper 
should gladly take down your dictation and 
give you a copy for the privilege of getting 
fresh food to use in his next sermon and to 
help all who read the “Messenger.” Have 
your secretary or a student make two copies 
of everything you write and file them. At the 
end of a year you should have a booklet to 
print of much needed sermon seed thoughts, 
or advice to mothers, or it may be a scrap 
book for the children. Remember how you 


enjoyed a ‘“‘Chatterbox.” 
Notes and 


Mr. A. E. Lucas of the Y. M. C. A. has re- 
turned to his post in Seoul after nine months 
of war work in Siberia under the Red Triangle. 

To Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Clark, a daughter, 
Catherine Edith was born on July.19. 


Rev. Robert Grierson, M.D., wife and daugh- 


MILLER. 


The ‘‘Messenger” must double its subs- 
cribers or cease to exist for financial reasons. 
There are two ways to work up a large list. 
One, to coax and cudgel the Christians into 
subscribing; that will last one year. The 
other is to make the paper so good that Apaji, 
Omoni, Paik Yong’i and Pobai will all look for 
its arrival as our families watch the mails for 
their favourites. That method will last. Not 
a few grey headed people pay as regularly 
for the ‘Youths’ Companion” as they did 
forty or sixty years ago. Can we not make 
the “Messenger” a paper of that stamp ? 

Is not the paper worth one or two hours a 
week from ten men and women in our six mis- 
sions? If not, let us close it out before it 
runs more into debt, let us relieve the Editor 
of his thankless task. If it is not worth your 
time it is not worth his. If the paper has 
not been worth while in the past it is because 
you have not been exerting yourself to make 
it worth while. 

Surely it is time we had one good, live 
church paperin Korea. Will you not volun- 
teer to help us realize it. Your weekly articles 
will probably benefit more souls than any- 
thing you do that week and, if published in 
book form, they may continue to work for you 
after you are laid aside. A very sick and 
somewhat discouraged missionary was walk- 
ing up Severance Hospital roadway one sab- 
bath morning wondering if his time had come 
to be shelved, when from the church nearby 
he heard the congregation sing a hymn:+the 
Spirit kad prompted him to write years ago, 
and the thought came: “As long as they 
continue to sing the hymns the Lord gave 
me to write, and wherever they sing them, 
there I’ll have a part in the exercises.” All 
discouragement left him and perhaps that is 
one reason why he made such a rapid re- 
covery. Here is an opportunity for you to 
preserve the best that the Spirit gives you for 
future generations, perhaps. Why satisfied 
to reach hundreds when you can help tens of 
thousands. Write for the “Messenger.” 


Personals. 


ters have left on furlough for the United States. 
Harold, the son of Dr. and Mrs. Noble of 
the Methodist Mission, North, has left Korea 
to attend school in the United States. 
Miss Frey, Miss Estey and Miss Walter of the 
Methodist Episcopal W. F. M. S. are sailin: 
August 13th, for the United States. 
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home life of his father and , mother ;,,and-a,more. || _ “This i is one of the fines Wir les on missions we | 

_tender, ‘beautiful, and winning picture it ishatd to! | haVe ever read)’ ‘It is’of thril ling“ihterest! fom 
‘conceive. We should, not;be at all» ‘surprised, if; || cover to cover. It is the werk df.aldeyoutischelar 


With Foreword by Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
D.D., and Hight Half-tone Illustrations. Cloth 
| Boards, 6s. 6d. net. 33.12). (Postage: 6di| ‘or (244! 
sen). 


‘‘Those who haveread the ‘Life; af ‘Pastor {Hsi’9 
will weleome this account of the continuance of his ~ 
| work. Those who have not read ‘Pastor Hsi’ will 
_wish to do so when they have read ‘The Fulfilment 


<The Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon was ‘told that a 
could cast.the net-but he could not draw it. The 
NL bata touched him. He went on a mission to his 
‘| s8eyes sg of people, mee he bie, se eeeson ee 
éyen em ‘made a ic, ssion of their 
faith in the Lord Jesus eR ‘ott eed aa received 
into fellowship. ‘They are to- -day among the most 
‘WY faithful, earnest, and consistent members of the |# 
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- a Dream. : ” — English Churchman. ‘Church.’ Some of the addresses are given in this 
“'BONNAMAL : “HER STORY - volume.’’— Expository Times. 
By Amy WILSON CarmiciArt: With Foreword: ‘A:BOOK OB PRAYERS Jif sstawogyT 


bythe Right Rey,/ HANDLEY MoULE, |Lord Bishop ||, WITH epee READINGS FOR 
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“There are series of. .prayers arranged for both, 
“The. fascinating. and’deeply-moving story ofa ||: morning and night'throwghout' the week; ‘prayers 
_ Tamil widow, who becomes the right hand of Miss for special occasions; selected, prayers a nd collects;, | 
Carmichael in her work’of saving temple children || and heads of prayer: “for? ‘guidance | in* ESM ESET) H 
‘from their prospective life of shame, and. blends, , Jong, series» of Bible Readings is. also. pr evided . 
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Christian saintliness with typical Indian woman- |!’ Those whose vocation it is to pray in ‘publié, 
H _ hood. “Service Sor the King. . «f});find valuable su gestions in, these, pages, io Prvmas t 
' “ll tive Methodist Lead der. 1% 
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Cue 
Bells 


Sincetest of All 
_ Sabbath Sounds 


For. fifty : years)‘BLYMYER” Bells shave’ been sold throughowt: thé -world» and 
thousands of them are-in-use. They are being “used in Mission Churches and Schools ~ 


Rial and because of their excellent ee as regards tone, volume of sound, 


“BLYMYER” Bells’ ate! i Pad oe a Md iat aniecniiant used Lan by ourselves. 
naiewer They are made in sizes to suit any purpose, from 18° inehés 
idjameten up. to 54 inches, We show herewith threes f the 

Hod popular styles of mountings for Missions, ““BLYMYER” os 


sags are al carefully tested, ‘and the puna can -alw: ys. 


Write for Special Price. 
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“on a “BLYMYER” Bells 


“£0 Missions 
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‘The Gincinnali Ball Foundry bo 


*~Gincinnati, Kei A ates Bg 
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race yy SEOUE, CHOSEN Se ¥ 
IRON WORK OF /ALL KINDS” ‘a ' 
DONE TO ORDER 4 


re Ty pewnters Cycles, Automolfils, Cameras & Physiciat Instruments 
Piping and Wiring. 


Our “experienced ‘Manager was a Teacher in the Y. M. € A. Industnial $ethoo 
for Five Years. 


Inquiries wal | receive prompt attention and — 2 ON : 
. we guarantee satisfactory work. 
‘Sung In Yung, Manager. 


No. 239 Choong Im Dong, Outside South Gate, Seoul. 


‘Telephone No: 863 (Near the Yak-hyen Catholic Church). 


F.S.HO& COMPANY 
: ; SEOUL, KOREA 
E. Z. SEAL FRUIT JARS \ 


two sizes: pints and quarts. 


Telephone No. 827 


\ 
Arcade Mtg. 
Co.’s newest and 
best selling mill. 
A one-pound mil! 
with Giass Hep- 
per and Receiver, 

both made of @ @ @ @ @ 


“BELL BRAND” Blended Coffee 
(Former price Yen 1.05) 


@ right, clear 


‘To advertise our business we have decided 
to reduce the price:to- Yen 0.90 per pound. 


Samples sent cheerfully on application. 


black enamel and 
«Has improved 
grinders that will 


pulverize $f de- 

Bach, mil" care- 
fally packed to 
"> a& carton. 


ROASTED FRESH WEEKLY 


The “Bell” Brand Blended Coffee is our own 
special blend of coffee and is mixed with great 
Pade so as to bring out; the best quality in the 

avor. 


... Weise only pure genuine coffee pease in 
his blend. 


NM 4 


Guarantee | no dteoty mixed. 


i x STEy ORGANS 


“THE FAMOUS “gy FOLDING ORGAN. 


Over 400 of these Seat little instruments 1 
supplied to the American Y. M. C. A.) in France. 
evietie ” 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 


GOLD. PRICH,LIST. 


EDWARD. EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


30. North Szechuen Road, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


CG. BH. LOM || Hush oNel Ir, Academ ny 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
eae Lean DE ree ae 


and f 
GENERAL OUTFITTER Eeiecus, Syenchun (Sen Sen) 
2 CHOGME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL a 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel | | HAM,, BACON, LARD & SAUSAGE 
: ARM. 
Ep ae Coats, | . FROM OUR OWN F aa 
: Lounge suits, ’ | WHOLE WHEAT, GRAHAM, BRAN, 
= Clerical Suits,. CORN MEAL. 
Uniforms, dia 
Overcoats, . BREAKFAST FOODS FROM WHEAT, 
op ae Dress Suits, cB, RICE AND CORN. 
' Mor Coats, i] 
: Bae G08 iayenile Suits MOLASSES, JELLY, PRESERVES, 
REY ates cdg MARMALADES. 
We have a large and growing connection. pea 
" FURNITURE. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad . 
to wait upowyou at your hime, || | G.S::MeCUNE, Principals || 
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THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY - 


HEAD, 0 FPIC E: => MONT cee L. 


Bead SE ES 


HE Company, incorporated in 1865, issued: its first. policy jin);1871) In the 
intervening forty-eight: years’ of its ‘active “life history, it’ has éstablished a 
record among | Canadian Life, Companies for both rapidity, and solidity of, growth. 
To-day, in’ the | wealth: of ‘its tesources, in the magnitude ‘Of its dpétations and in 
the volume of its business the SUN LIFE OF CANADA occupies a proud and 
commanding position as the Premier Life Company of the Dominion of Canada. 


ASSETS. OVER $90, 160, 000 
ASSURANCES” INS ears = #312, 000,000 


ALL KINDS, OF, POLICIES , ISSUED. 


You may be interested in the Company’s Educational Endowment Policy, 
an up-to-date form of Life Assurance definitely designed 
to provide education for your children. 


LIBERALITY, OF | POLICY. . PRIVILEGES, 


The. SUN LIFE OF CANADA has always been a recognized leader in the 
imtroduction of new and progressive policy privileges. To-day its policies embody 
ear distinctive features designed to meet every Assurance need. 

Ct CT WHO} ‘ tig ook. Ai Fa iy t i Cres | {i 

A SUN LIFE OF CANADA Policy increases in value with every premium 

paid ; for, clearly set forth’ in’ eath’ contract, ‘are’ liberal’ ‘cash’ Surrender, paid- -up, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Financially, its. condition is impregnable, 
| 


extended assurance options, beginning after the tic. has been three full years in force \ 
and increasing with each succecdingjyean (f°) | 


yorhoy ' 

Policy bolded: nay borrow on the secur ity of thei dabei! on ery favourable 
terms’; thirty days of grace, without interest Charge, ‘aré all6wed for payment of renewal 
premiums ; every, policy is absolutely indisputable after two. years. 


* * * 
In short, a SUN LIFE OF CANADApolicy is the last word in liberal and 

\ scientific life assurance ; it affords the maximum, of protection at the minimum of cost. 

Prospectus and illustrations,willybe sent, upon application to the Company’s. 
Chief Agent in Yokohama, pee 

rH! WOR TEEPE cdot 
Board of Trade Building, 
| , ase arth Rar Yarmashita-cho. 
ae aes cavieil Sonostor“bugy anid on’ KOBE OBA IE! 75: 
N.B,—When sending for an ithdavationy please state date of your birth. 
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